THE THREAT OF INVASION BY SEA
going forward, said Mr. Churchill in a broadcast
on September n. Shipping and barges had been
assembled and were being moved along the coast
opposite our shores, under the protection of the new
batteries on the French coast. 'Behind these clusters
of ships and barges there stand very large numbers
of German troops awaiting the order to go on board
and set out on their dangerous and uncertain voyage
across the sea. We cannot tell when they will try to
come. We cannot be sure that in fact they will try at
all. But no one should blind himself to the fact that
a heavy, full-scale invasion of this island is being
planned with all the usual German thoroughness
and method, and that it may be launched at any
time now upon England, upon Scotland, upon Ire-
land, or upon all three/ If one were to be launched
it could not be long delayed, since the weather
might soon break. The enext week or so' was
therefore a very important one for us in history,
comparable to the days when the Armada was
approaching or Nelson stood between us and
Napoleon's Grand Army at Boulogne.
Mr. Churchill's reference, quoted above, to the
critical period in September might be misinter-
preted unless there were appended to it his remarks
upon this subject on a later occasion. Speaking in
the House of Commons on November 5 he referred
to 'those very clever people' who were now talking
of *the invasion scare*. He admitted that the danger
of invasion had diminished but denied that it had
passed away or might not recur in a more acute
form. It was still necessary to be prepared to meet